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Memorabilia. 


HE MSS. of Earl Bathurst upon which 
the report of the Historical Manuscripts 
Commission was published two years con- 
tains material of great interest to the 
student of Byron. On Apr. 26, 1824, Lord 
Guildford wrote to Lord Bathurst from 
Corfu, mentioning an article in ‘‘ the new 
Messalonghi newspaper written in Italian 
called the T'elegrafo ’’ supposed to have been 
written by Byron; and, about a month later, 
Lord Lunderdale wrote to Lord Bathurst 
saying that so many people desired to see the 
article that he had struck off a few copies of 
it. This advice has not till now been identi- 
fied, but Mr. Walter Seton contributes to 
The Times of last week the information that 
he has found it in a file of the Telegrafo in 


the Archives of the London Greek Committee. | 


He gives the Italian text and translation 


and expresses the opinion that the Italian | 
In a second | 
article Mr. Seton gives three letters of | 


text was written by Byron. 


Byron’s, hitherto, it would appear, unpub- 
lished, 


{HE organist of Westminster Abbey, Mr. 
_ 8. H. Nicholson, contributes to The 
Times of Apr. 14 a paper worthy of great 
attention both from musicians and from those 
interested in education. At Todmorden Mr. 
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Robert Cunliffe, native of that place and at 
present organist of its parish church, has, 
for three years, been directing a sort of 
musical club for any boys who choose to 
come. He has now collected a choir of 36, 
who are all, except two, elementary school- 
boys under 15 years of age, and, with prac- 
tices three evenings a week, has taken them 
| through some of the finest and most difficult 
classical music in the world. Mr. Nicholson 
heard both a rehearsal, in which the boys 
gave splendid renderings of many types of 
songs, winding up with an exquisite singing 
of the ‘‘ Dome music”’ from the Grail scene 
in ‘ Parsifal,’ and also a performance, quite 
astonishingly good, of Rimsky-Korsakoy’s 
‘Golden Cockerel.’ 


AKER COTTAGE at Saranac Lake, in 
which Robert Louis Stevenson spent the 
winter of 1887-8 has been purchased by the 
Stevenson Society. It will shortly be opened 
to the public—furnished, as far as possible, 
as it was when Stevenson was there. His 
study and bedroom will be restored in every 
detail, the Society being possessors of nearly 
all the furniture belonging to these two 
rooms. A collection of his letters, manu- 
scripts and books will be exhibited there. 


OSTOIEVSKY’S ‘Idiot’ is being given 
in dramatic adaptation at the Théatre 
du Vaudeville, Paris. The Times corres- 
pondent sends an interesting critical account 
of it, the general purport of which may be 
summed up in the comment he overheard 
during the performance: ‘ Mais, parmi 
tous ces gens-la, lequel est-ce, l’Idiot ?’’ 


[HE Zoological Society reports an extra- 
ordinarily prosperous year adorned with 
“records ’’ in every direction. This means 
the execution of numerous plans for further 
| improvements, of which the next to be com- 
pleted will be the new out-door enclosures and 
experimental houses for monkeys. The list 
of the kinds and quantities of food supplied 
| to the animals is rather entertaining. Among 
| the items are 1590 pints of shrimps, 150 
| bunches of onions, 108 heads of celery, and 


| 1 ton 17 cwt. of grapes. 

{ 

A correspondent of The Scotsman, in that 
| paper for April 13, makes the suggestion 
| that there is a possible connection between 
| the famous twelfth century sculptures of the 
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west end of Chartres Cathedral and Scotland 
—in that on the one hand David I brought 
the monks whom he settled at Kelso, and 
who built Kelso Abbey, from St. Bernard’s 
Abbey of Tiron, while, on the other, some 
authorities favour the idea that sculptors of 
Tiron created the Chartres figures. 


N The Times of Apr. 15 Dame Henrietta 
Barnett makes an interesting suggestion 
towards greater profitableness in Wembley. 
Last year, seeing people gazing at things they 
did not understand, she was moved to give 
them explanation, and the small groups 
about her would grow to big ones till she was 
forced to take refuge in cinema shows. Such 
talking, amid noise, is extremely fatiguing, 
and she proposes that ten minutes’ talks 


should be given into gramophones, and the | 
records turned on either at stated times or | 


by the operation of a coin in a slot. 


UR readers may like to note that The | 
Times of Apr. 15 contains a long account | 
by Mr. C. Leonard Woolley of the finds at | 


Ur, of the Ziggurat and its builder. The 


excavators have been enabled to continue | 
their work for an additional month after the | 


exhaustion of their funds by the generosity 
of friends in Iraq and an equal contribution 
from Philadelphia and so complete their 


task—a task of signal importance. 

A correspondent sends to The Manchester 
Guardian (Apr. 14) an _ interesting 

account of one of the biggest showmen on 

Hampstead Heath, no gipsy, but an Eng- 

lishman named Gray, who, during the inter- 


view, was superintending the erection of his | 
He | 


shows by some hundreds of workmen. 


related that he was born in a caravan forty | 


years ago. He and his wife and son and 
daughter live when on tour in a private 
caravan large enough to hold four beds and 
a general living room. A number of work- 
men are permanently attached to their camp, 
the rest being recruited locally as the show 
moves about. 
figures; the daily takings at an Easter week- 
end into four if the weather is good. The 
capital value of the show its owner puts at 
£20,000. 


JE see with interest that The Morning 
Post announces for the week after next 

a changed appearance, and will present 
itself in 24 instead of in 16 pages, with the 
size of the page reduced in both dimensions, 
and set in larger type. Reduction of size 
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Weekly wages run into three | 
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in newspapers if it becomes general will be 
a great boon to the many readers who have 
re snatch their knowledge of the world in 
morning trains, | We remember Lord North- 
| cliffe predicting that the daily newspaper oi 
| of the future would be about the size o{ 
| ‘N. & Q.’ 
I? is satisfactory to learn that the last of 
the disfiguring advertisements has now 
| disappeared from the slopes of Sweet Hill, 





| Patcham. Mr. Gasson, the landowner and 
| advertiser concerned, has abandoned his 
| appeal against the conviction and __ fine 


recently imposed by the Hove County Bench, 
and has also agreed to pay the costs 
incurred by the East Sussex County Council 
in connexion with the proceedings to enforce 
their advertisement regulation by-law. All 
the offending advertisements at the side of 
| the London Road and on the adjacent down 
| have now been painted out, but the enormous 
ferro-concrete structures upon which they 
were displayed still remain. These struc- 
tures vary in length from 40ft. to 170ft., and 
| although far less conspicuous now that they 
have been painted a dead black colour than 
| they were when the hoardings bore gigantic 
advertisements, they are still sufficiently 
| prominent to be objectionable. In order to 
(erable structures specially designed and 
| erected for the display of advertisements to 
| be dealt with by local authorities, a clause 
| has been inserted at the instance of the 
Scapa Society in Lord Newton’s Advertise- 
| ments Regulation Bill to provide that the 
| expression ‘‘advertisements’’ shall be deemed 
to cover such structures. In the meantime 
the success of the East Sussex County Council 
in dealing with a particularly glaring case 
of landscape disfigurement will serve as an 
encouragement to other councils and wil! 
tend to deter advertisers from selecting 
sites of rural beauty for publicity purposes. 


} 


‘HERE is sometimes need for prudence in 

the revival of old customs as may be 
seen in a story we find in The Manchester 
Guardian of Apr. 14. It was a common 
practice once to ‘‘rope’’ wedding-parties 
returning from church and make them pay 
a copper toll to get past. This was per- 
formed the other day at a wedding near Sand- 
| bach where the bride and bridegroom were 
| travelling in a motor car. Four ropes were 
safely passed, but the driver, not noticing 
the fifth, ran his car into this one, and had 
his windscreen and hood torn away, with 
severe injury to the bride’s wrist. 


| 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


SADLER’S WELLS. 


GADLER’S WELLS is the oldest existing | 
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theatre in the Metropolis, for though | 


ithas been supplied with more than one new 


interior, its outer walls are those which one | 


Rosoman, a builder (whose name survives 
in Rosoman Street, Clerkenwell), erected in 
1765. After 160 years is still stands with its 
histrionic glories, alas! all sadly faded. 

As for the early history of the district 
where it is situated, the very name of 
Ulerkenwell suggests medicinal springs and 
healing waters, the advantages of which 
were not disregarded by the miracle-mongers 
prior to the Reformation. In 1683 a 
labourer employed by Sadler, a surveyor of 
the highways, discovered the Holy Well, 


which had been stopped up by the Protest- | 


ant authorities in the days of Henry 


VIL; 


and Sadler, not slow to take ad- | 


vantage of his discovery, made of his well | 


and the ‘‘ Musick Home,’’ which adjoined 
it, asuburban gold-mine. A sort of variety 
entertainment was added to tea and hot 
water by Sadler and his partner, Forcer, a 
dancing master, and the ways of the place 
became what we should now regard as not 
exactly decorous. 

But when Sadler and Forcer, and Forcer 
junior, their successor, had all passed away, 
and one Warren reigned in their stead, the 
place became ‘‘ villainously disreputable,”’ 
and in 1744, exactly a century before Phelps 
raised the theatre to the plane of the most 
intellectual in London, Sadler’s Wells was 
presented to the Grand Jury of Middlesex 
as a place injurious to public morals. 

Then came the erection of a substantial 


theatre by Rosoman, who had annexed a 


considerable sum, and had the wit to deposit 
it with the Oid Tady 
Street; and to Sadler’s Wells then came an 
era, that, if not of much dramatic import- 
ance, was at anyrate of tolerable respect- 


of Threadneedle | 


ability. In 1772 the house passed to King, an | 
actor, who should be remembered, for he was | 
the original ‘Sir Peter Teazle,”’ and was | 
a shining light during the Garrick-Sheridan | 


Management at Drury Lane. In 1778 Roso- 


man’s Theatre was provided with its first new 
interior, and though mountebanks were still 


| 


| 
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its staple commodity, it much improved in 
reputation. 
The year 1783 saw at Sadler’s Wells the 


' rise of what have been facetiously termed the 


‘* Dog Stars,’’ a company of performing dogs 
that so instantly and completely took the 
town that the management cleared £10,000 
in a single season. The piece in which the 
dogs acted was called ‘The Deserter,’ and 
the part of hero was played by a bow-wow 
named ‘‘ Moustache,’? who was ably sup- 
ported by ‘‘Simpkins,’’ ‘‘ Skirmish,’ 
‘* Louisa,’’ and other canine artists. 

Sadler’s Wells became famous for more 
distinguished actors than ‘‘ Moustache,’’ for 
here, in 1786, Miss Romanzi (celebrated as 
Mrs. Bland) made her first appearance; and 
two years later a little Hebrew, ‘‘ Master 
\brahams,’’ sang to an Islington audience, 
who little guessed that this youngster would 
one day, as Braham, take the whole 
civilised musie world by storm. 

But perhaps the most famous name of all 
connected with Sadler’s Wells during the 
eighteenth century is that of the clown par 
excellence, the immortal Joey Grimaldi, 
whose memoirs have been written by Eng- 
land’s greatest novelist. Joey’s paternal 
grandfather was a dancer, known to French 
and Italian audiences as ‘‘ Iron Legs.’’ His 
father, Giuseppe Grimaldi, came to England 
in 1760 as dentist to Queen Charlotte, but 
he appears to have preferred the drawing of 
crowds to the drawing of molars, and he 
quitted the Court for the stage. He became 
ballet master at the Lane and at Sadler’s 
Wells, and Joey knew him from early 
infancy, both in that capacity, as well as in 
the domestic character of the stern parent. 
Giuseppe was a practical disciple of King 
Solomon, not in the matter of wives, but as 
an exponent of the use of the rod to prevent 
the spoiling of the child. There was nothing 
of the Montessori system in Giuseppe’s 
education of his son. At the mature age of 
one year and eleven months Joey made his 
first appearance at Sadler’s Wells as a 
sprite. When still under three he made an 
enormous hit as a monkey, became one of 
the permanent staff, and for no Jess than 49 
years from the date, with the exception of a 
single season, remained a member of the 
Company. Death released Joey from his 


parental tyrant when scarcely eight years 
old, and this mere child worked for his 
mother at the Wells and Drury Lane with 
indefatigable industry, and ever-increasing 

talent. : 
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It was in 1782 that the husband of Sarah 
Siddons became lessee of Sadler’s Wells, and 
during his occupancy one of the two greatest 
actors that ever graced the English stage 
made his débat on its boards, ‘* The Pupil 
of Nature,’’ Master Carey, great-grandson 
of the author of the immortal ‘ Sally in our 
Alley,’ a mere boy, here recited with great 
effect Rollo’s speech from ‘ Pizarro;’ and 
Siddons as he listened with satisfaction could 
have little thought how this precocious 
youngster was destined as Edmund Kean to 
deal a mortal blow at the Kemble school of 
acting, then regarded as ideal. When the 
nineteenth century was four years old Charles 
Dibdin was the manager of Sadler’s Wells. 
A vast tank was constructed under the stage, 
and fed by the new River. 

Attraction was needed the town to engage 

So Dick emptied the river that year on the 
stage; 

The house overflowed and became quite the 


ton, 

And the Wells for some seasons went swim- 

mingly on. 

‘“* Dick ’? was one Richard Hughes who had 
a large stake in the venture. In this tank 
took place many naval engagements, and 
maritime shows, such as ‘‘ The Siege of Gib- 
raltar,’’ ‘‘The Battle of the Nile,’’ and 
‘* Philip and his Dog.’’ 

For a good many years onwards Grimaldi 
was the foremost attraction, however, at the 
Wells. His famous song, ‘ Hot Codlings,’ 
was first introduced in the pantomime of 
‘The Talking Bird.’ Pantomime in those 
days appears to have been a standing dish, 
not a Christmas dainty. In 1817, owing 
to a dispute, Joey’s name was absent from 
the bill, but he returned in the following 
year as manager, and being a large share- 
holder, the losses which followed fell heavily 
on him. The play bills of the Wells for a 
good many years make but monotonous read- 
ing with their re-iterated ballets, panto- 
mime, and melodramas. The hand of time, 
too, fell heavily on Grimaldi; his health 
gave way, and his sufferings as he set his 
audiences in a roar, were often acute, and 
at length on Marh 28, 1828, his final per- 
formance at the Wells took place. 

With Grimaldi for a long period passed 
the fortunes of the Wells—Mrs. Fitzwilliam, 
with Buckstone as a member of her company, 


was here for a time—Mrs. Waylett sang | 
here in 1836. Junius Brutus Booth starred | 
here in 1837. Mrs. Glover played the Nurse | 
in ‘Romeo and Juliet;’ and in 1838, for | 








one night only, that immortal actor of 
‘“Sailor-men,’” T. P. Cooke, appeared ag 
‘““ William”’ in ‘ Black-eyed Susan;’ and 
then in 1842 Ducrow and his famous steeds 
occupied the historic boards. 

But in 1844 a fresh period of legitimate 
success began with the advent of that admir- 
able actor, Samuel Phelps. Phelps had al- 
ready won his spurs in the metropolis under 
Ben Webster and Macready. He opened at 
at the Wells on May 27, 1844, with Mrs. 
Warner as nis leading lady, and an excellent 
company. for eighteen years he reigned 
at Sadler’s Wells, and presented no. fewer 
than thirty of Shakespeare’s plays on this 
stage, reverentiy, adequately, and not over- 
burdened with scenery and costume. In 
many he acted greatly, in all with a rare 
intelligence, a scrupulous regard for the 
author’s meaning, and an absolute adherence 
to the author’s text. He won success and 
a great name in the history of the English 
stage, and amply deserved his laurels; and 
if he failed to reach the topmost heights in 
high tragic and romantic parts, he was in- 
dubitably supreme as a character actor, 
Who that has seen them can forget 


his ‘‘ Bottom the Weaver,’ his ‘“ Fal- 
staff,’ or his ‘‘Sir Pertinax Macsyco- 
phant?’’ His management came to an end 


on March 15, 1862, and though the sun of 
Sadler’s Wells did not quite set, its giories 
steadily declined from that date. It is these 
glories that are, if the Duke of Devonshire’s 
appeal meets with a generous response, to be 
now revived. 
W. CourtHore Formay. 
Welwyn Garden City, Herts. 


BRITISH SETTLERS IN AMERICA. 
(See ante pp. 95, 114, 131, 148, 237). 


B* a strange irony of fate Captain Francis 

Rainsford was, at the Restoration, 
appointed Deputy Lieutenant of the Tower 
of London, where so recently, his brother 
Henry had been a prisoner. 


1670, July 24. Sunday. Tower. Francis 
Rainsford, Deputy Lieut. of the Tower, to 
Williamson. All the meeting places in London 
have been secured by the Military and Peace 
Officers, so that there was no preaching oF 
disturbance. The Preachers and Hearers at 8 
Quakers’ meeting in Spitalfields were all con 
victed. The Justices and Military  dispurs 
another, and an Anabaptist in Southwark, 
and sent the prisoners and half a score more 
to gaol for refusing to take the oata of allegi- 
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ance. There was a great meeting in Little 
moorfield, but it was dispursed by the Life 
Guards and some Foot. 

This Francis’s will is dated Oct. 2, 1678, 
and he is buried in the Church of St. Peter 
yn the Tower by the descriptions of 
Captain. lis son Francis was Major 
and Captain in 7th Regt. of Foot (Royal 
Fusiliers), and lost an arm at the siege of 
Lerida in Spain 1707. He married Eliza 
eth Stranwise of Carlisle, and died a wid 
ower 1720. He had brothers and several 
sisters. Francis had three sons: Charles of 
the Tower of London; Francis of the Tower 
of London; Thomas. ‘The second son, Fran 
cis, was a Cornet of Dragoons; bur. 1770, at 
St. Peter ad vincula in the Tower. 

His only son, Charles Rainsford, to whom 
already some reference has been made, was 
horn at West Ham, co, Essex, Feb. 3, 1727/8. 
Sometime of South Park Street in the parish 
of St. George, Hanover Square, and after- 
wards of Wimpole Street, co. Middx. He 
was Senior Esquire to Major-Gen. Sir James 
{rand Powlett, K.B., at his installation 
n Henry VIL Chapel, Westminster Abbey, 
% June, 1749; Cornet, en., 2nd in General 
Bland’s (3rd) Dragoons, Mar. 17, 1744; 
Ensign Cold Stream (2nd) Regiment of Foot 
Guards, May 1, 1745; Lieut. same Regt., 
Jan, 60, 1751, Adjutant Apr. 8, 1758; Capt. 
and Lieut.-Col. and Aide-de-Camp to the 
King Mar. 5, 1761; Colonel in the Army, 
Aug. 5, 1774; Governor of Chester Nov. 13, 
1775 (to Nov. 4, 1796). He fought at 
Bunker’s Hill Second Major in 2nd Regt. 
of Foot Guards, Nov. 21, 1777; Groom of the 
Chamber of the Duke of Gloucester, 177—; 
Major-Gen. Aug. 29, 1777; Colonel 99th 
(Jamaica) Regt. of Foot June 2, 1780; elec- 
ted F.2.S. 1779; Colonel 44th (East Essex) 
Regt. of Foot from 4 May, 1781 to date of 
death; Lient.-Gen. in the Army Nov. 20, 
1782; General in the Army May 3, 1796; 
Governor of Cliff Fort, Tynemouth Nov. 2, 
following. We was a Cornet of Horse at 
Fontenoy, 1745; Aide-de-Camp to Lord 
Tyrawley and Governor of Gibraltar, was in 
the expedition to the coast of France in 1751; 
and Lieut.-Governor of Gibraltar, 1792. He 
commanded the Infantry stationed in Hyde 
Park during the Gordon Riots. He was a 
Fellow of the Society of Antiquaries; and he 
left 40 volumes of manuscript, which were 
purchased by the British Museum. In 1773 


he was elected M.P. for Maldon, Essex ; in 
1787 represented Barchester, Devonshire, and 
in 1790 Newport, Cornwall. 


He died at 
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his residence, Soho Square, May 24, 1809, 
wt, 82, and was buried at St. Peter ad 
vincula in the chancel, in a vault, with his 
father and his first wife. Will dated Oct. 
3, 1801; codicil Mar. 19, 1803, proved June 
23, 1809. He married 1st Elizabeth, dau. 
of Edward Miles of the Tower, who died Jan. 
27, 1781, at. 23, and was bur. in St. Peter 
ad vincula Feb. 3 following, M,J.; and, 
secondly, Ann Cornwallis, dau. of Sir Wil- 
liam More Molyneux of Loseley Park, Guild- 
ford, co. Surrey, Knt., on Feb. 16, 1789. 
She died s.p. Jan., 1789, and was bur. at 
uoseley. By his first wife he had William 
Henry Rainsford, Major-General July 19, 
1821 d. s. p. at Madras May 20, 1823, and 
Julia Anne, mar. 11 Sept. 1817, to Captain 
Jemes Park Miller Kenyon of the Life 
Cuards, 

Thomas Rainsford the 3rd son was a Cor- 
net Lieut.-Col, 9th Regt. of Foot. He had 
an only son, Andrew, who held considerable 
appointments in the Province of West Flor- 
ida, being Deputy Assistant Barrack-Master- 
General of New Brunswick. He married 
ilizabeth, daughter of Thomas Cumming of 
Kath, who died 1839, by whom he had a 
numerous issue, most of whom settled in 
Canada, with the exception of Thomas of 
the 2nd Regt. of Life Guards, who was ap 
pointed in 1816 Provost-Master of St. Helena 
during the captivity of Napoleon. His son 
Thomas married Jane, the dau. of Sir Samuel 
Ilannay, Bt., of Mochrum Kirkdale, co. Gal- 
loway. Upon his marriage he assumed the 
arms and surname of Hannay, from whom 
(he Rainsford Hannays descend. 

The eldest son Charles, son of Francis by 
Klizabeth Stranwise, was in 1749 Major of 
the Tower. The Gentleman’s Magazine, 
1756, announces: ‘‘The King has_ been 
pleased to constitute and appoint Charles 
Rainsford Esquire to be Deputy Lieutenant 
of His Majesty’s Tower of London.” This 
appointment was a reward for wounds re- 
ceived in the Low Country Wars. He mar- 
ried Anne, dau, of Lt.-General Barrett, and 
died Feb. 6, 1778; bur. at St. Peter ad 
vincula. His son, Savage Charles Rains- 
ford, was a Captain in Ancram’s Dragoons; 
died Aug. 26, 1777, at Kelvedon, co, Essex. 
From him descends the late Frederick Vine 
Rainsford, the genealogist, who devoted about 
60 years to research work in connection with 
our family, with whom I was closely asso- 
ciated for the Jast 20 years of his life. 

Edward, the last of the name to be lord 
of the manor of Great Tew, married Dorothy, 
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only dau. and heir of Sir Robert Lee or 
Leigh, second brother of Sir Henry Lee of 
Barnston, Essex, afterwards Earl of Litch- 
field, Viscount Querndon and Baron Spils- 
bury. The Barons Leigh of Stoneleigh 
Abbey are of the same family. Edward 
sold Tew Park in 1610 to Sir Laurence Tan- 
field, Lord Chief Baron of the Ex- 
chequer, who was born at Burford Priory. 
His daughter Elizabeth married Sir Henry 
Cary, lst Viscount Falkland, ob. 1633, Lord 
Deputy of Ireland. Sir Laurence Tanfield 
died in 1625. By a deed he directed that 
his manor of Great Tew, Oxon, should be 
conveyed to trustees to be held of them for 
the use of his widow, and after her death to 
that of his grandson, Lucius, second Viscount 
Fatkland, to whose issue the estates were en- 
tailed, no mention being made of his dau., 
Giady Falkland. 

From the following it would appear that 
Charles I visited Tew Manor: ‘‘ 1644, June 
29, Saturday. The King lay at Deddington. 
From Deddington the Army marched Tues- 
day morning by where the Lord Viscount 
Falkland had a fare housse.’’ Vide Country 
Life, June 20, 1908. 

In the struggle between the Crown and 
Parliament the occupiers of the Gup’s Hill 
Manor were sorely tried, and we learn from 
the Committee for Compounding 

That in June 27, 1654, one Richard ‘Terrett 
petitions that he holds Gup’s Hill Manor 
Farm for life from John Denham, rent £57 
6s. 8d., which was paid till 1644, when the war 
being sore and garrisons being both sides of 
him, he could make no profit, and his goods 
worth £500 were plundered so that he could 
not pay his rent. 

The Ransfords Rainsfords owned and occu- 
pied the Manor soon after this date. They 
were strong supporters of the little Baptist 
Chapel founded about 1650 under the shadow 
of the Abbey of Tewkesbury. From these 
Gup’s Hill Ransfords descended John Rans- 
ford of Cheltenham, who migrated to South 
Carolina circa 1760 (my great-grandfather), 
and who then adopted the more general spel- 
ling of the name, viz., Rainsford. He 
bought lands, which were afterwards known 
as ‘‘ Rainsford Old Place’’ and was exten- 
sively engaged in cotton growing. His 
living lineal descendant, the Hon. Thomas 
Rainsford, member of the American Assem- 
bly, still owns the original estate and like 
his forebears is a grower of cotton and fruit. 

ALFRED RANSFORD. 

East Elloe, Hunstanton. 


(To be continued). 
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((OURT ROLLS AND MANORIAL 

DOCUMENTS.—-In The Times of May. 
24 there is an account of the annual meetin, 
of the Selden Society. The Master of the 
Kolls presided. In the course of his speech 
he remarked : 

If the Law of Property Act went through 
he could hardly help thinking it would be a 
grave misfortune it a definite plan was not 
made to ensure that court rolls and manoria| 
documents should be kept in sate custody. 
They were a very valuable source of intforma- 
tion over a long period. 

Some months ago I wrote the following, 
intending to send it to" N. & &.,’ but mis- 
laid it :— 

CorpyHotp Tenures. — If all copyhold 
tenures will shortly cease, is it not high time 
for some antiquarian body to be prepared 
to try and obtain possession of as many 
Manor Rolls as possible, and place them for 
sate custody in the chief museum in the 
county concerned? If no concerted action 
is taken—when the time arrives—these rolls 
will in course of time, in many cases, be 
ofiered for sale by booksellers. If the 
Steward of the Manor has no reason to con- 
sult them, they will lie in boxes until he 
dies; when anything may happen to them, 
unless the Lord of the Manor takes his rolls 
into his own keeping. In the future where 
may the papers of the Lord of the Mano 
be? Some years ago, I purchased frou 
booksellers, as did others, rolls connected 
with a certain county. They were few im 
number, it is true; but they rest in the 
reference library of the County town. 

For the sake of antiquaries, writing in 
connection with county and family history, 
every effort should be made. I do not for- 
get the fire years ago which did so much 
damage and caused great loss when the Shire 
Hall, Shrewsbury, was destroyed. The Times 
of Nov. 25 last, mentions the fire at the 
Hotel de Ville, Brussels, due to a short cir- 
cuit in the room containing the city archives. 
Surely, in England, all valuable documents 
are kept in fire-proof rooms; if not, then it 
is time they were. 





Hersert SouTHaM. 
OREIGN CHEESES IN THE XVII 
CENTURY.—In the Calendar of State 

Papers—Venetian—I find the following: 
20 Dec., 1610.—A report that pirates have 
captured a vessel bound from Crete to Venice 
‘with a cargo of wine and cheese.’ i 
16 Dec., 1611.—A report of the capture of 
a Dalmatian vessel ‘‘laden with wine, oil 
and cheese ’’ by pirates. 
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31 March, 1617.— A report that ‘oil, ’ : 
cheese, cordovan leather and wool are ex- Readers Queries. 
rted from the island of Zante” and a 
suggestion that a custom of “15 for every ; 
miaro of cheese ’’ be imposed. [HE COTSWOLD GAMES, AND 
30 Aug., 1619.—The Venetian Secretary in FAMILY OF DOVER.—The Cotswold 
England reports to the Doge and Senate that | Games were famous in Shakespeare’s time; 





Donato enjoys great favour at the English | for Slender says to Page: — ‘‘ How does 
Court as he. makes presents of ‘‘ glass ware, | your fallow greyhound, Sir? I heard say he 
wax, soap and Piacentine cheese.”’ was outrun on Cotsall.”’ 


20 Dec., 1619.—The Venetian Ambassador, ‘The games declined shortly after, and 
in England, reporting on Donato, writes ‘‘I were restored by one Dover, an attorney, 
have simply learned that he sent them [the to whom laudatory verses were addressed by 

at Ministers of State in England who| many poets of the day, including Ben Jon- 
“are birds with large maws’’] presents of | son and Drayton, whose contributions were 
sugar, wax, crystals, mirrors, Piacentine published in 1636 in a small quarto volume, 
cheese and similar articles of Venice, very with a woodcut showing the games, which 
acceptable in the country.’ has become very scarce. My copy is de- 

I shall be glad of references describing | scribed by its owner in 1736 as ‘“‘ the gift 
“Piacentine cheese’’ which was in England | of my worthy friend Doctor Thomas Dover,”’ 
very acceptable as a present 500 years ago. and reference is made in some of the poems 

R. Hepcer WALLACE. to members of the family of the restorer of 
the games. Can some reader say whether 

ALL - PAINTING, BROUGIITON | the ‘‘ Doctor ’’ of 1736 was a relation of the 

CHURCH.—The new number (vol. xi., , “‘ attorney’ of 1636? 


No, 6) of the Records of Buckinghamshire D. H. M. 
contains several good things. Readers of ROUT - FLIES: “BARGE” AND 
‘N & Q.” may like to have a note on the ** SAIL.”’—In a manuscript list of trout 


curious wall-painting on the north wall of flies which I know to have existed in 1726, 
Broughton Church, extracted from the and possibly earlier, occur the words 
account therein of the annual excursion of « barge” and ‘‘sail’’ as materials for mak- 
Architectural and Archeological Society of ing the body. Can anyone tell me what they 
Buckinghamshire. The painting has in the mean? The nearest I can get to “‘ barge”’ 
centre Our Lady of Pity, with the Body of is “birge’’ or ‘‘birgis’’ or ‘‘birget’”’ 
Christ, around whom are figures of men, | thread, a corruption of Bruges, a material 
each holding some one part of the human frequently mentioned in the fifteenth and 
frame—a foot, a head, a heart, a bone. sixteenth centuries in Scotland: see ‘ Scot- 
Below two men are quarrelling over a game tish Treasurer’s Accounts’ under date 1473 
of backgammon. The wall-paintings, of | and later; and Jamieson’s ‘Supplement to 
which this is one, were brought to light in Etymolog. Dict. of Scottish Language,’ 1825. 
the mid-nineteenth century, and ever since, This would suit the sense; but was “ birge ”’ 
util two or three years ago, conjecture has | eyer written “ barge”? In the ms. list 
een attempting to explain the meaning of the word occurs more than a dozen times, 
the picture. Those interested owe the solu- always as ‘‘ barge.”” And what is ‘sail’? ? 
tion to Dr. James, the Provost of Eton, who The ordinary meaning, ‘‘sail canvas,’ is 
nye: — highly improbable. It may be seal’s fur; 

“It represents the injury done to the, but I cannot find ‘sail’? among the many 
Body of Christ by those who swear by God’s | variants of the spelling of ‘seal.’ Or it 
wounds, God’s bones, etc., a common, may be a corruption of ‘“‘say’’ (‘‘ seye,’’ 


medieval habit. ... The figures represent | “ sey,’’ etc.), a cloth resembling serge. See 
the young swells of the period, holding the «N.K .D.’ I shall be grateful for help. I 
parts by which they swear.’ | have never found either “‘ barge” or “‘ sail ”’ 


It would be interesting to know of any other in any fishing-book. I should add that in 
representation of this idea, whether in Eng-| the mss. list both ‘‘ barge” and “ sail”’ 
land or abroad. Does it occur in any’ are described as of different colours: light, 
illumination ? middle and dark ‘‘barge’’: yellow, green, 

F. E. H. R. and copper-coloured ‘‘ sail.’’ But ‘‘ barge’’ 
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also possesed a standard colour, for ‘‘ barge- 
colour’’ is used as an adjective (‘‘ barge- 
colour sail,’”’ ‘‘ barge-colour camelion’’). 
Joun W. Hits. 
98, Mount Street, W.1. 


ICHARD METCALFE, ENGRAVER.— 
I possess a set of six very good engray- 
ings of Fountains Abbey and Fountains Hall 
by this engraver. I should be glad of any 
biographical details of him other than the 
fact that he died at, Masham, Yorkshire, on 
27 Dec., 1842, aged 58. What other engrav- 
ings by him are known? I think he may 
have been associated with George Curtt, of 
Richmond, Yorkshire (1779-1854), who did 
many etchings and engravings of Chester 
and who died at Masham. 
T. Cann Hucugs, F.s.a. 
Oakrigg, Scotforth, Lancaster. 


RS. R. GORDON, NORWICH 

ACTRESS, — The Theatrical Times, 
(April 17, i. 847, ii. 113-114) contains a 
portrait, as Imogen, of Mrs. R. Gordon and 
some facts about her. She was a Miss 
Harriet Gurney Read, daughter of a mer- 
chant in Norwich, where she was born in 
1817. She made her debut in Norwich in 
18357, and in London at the Queen’s Theatre, 
Tottenham Court Road, in the summer of 
1846. In the latter part of 1837 she 
married R. Gordon. Who was he and what 
is known of the rest of her career? Is she 
the Harriet Gordon mentioned in Davenport 
Adams’s ‘ Dictionary of the Drama,’ who 
played at the Grecian in 1851 and at the 
Lyceum in 1856? 

J. M. Buttocg. 


HELDON TAPESTRY: ARMS AND 
MOTTO.—A panel of Sheldon tapestry 
(1570-80) has a cartouche on which is a 
griffin passant sergreant, standing on a cliff 
which overlooks the sea. Below is the 
motto: EXQN OYK EXOMAT. 


The College of Arms is unable to trace 
this coat as English, and suggests it may 
be a foreign one. Could your readers offer 
any suggestion with a view to pursuing 
enquiries ? 

The tapestry has lain for 300 years at 
Chastleton House, Moreton-on-Marsh, about 
ten miles from Barcheston, where it was 
woven. Sheldon tapestries were specially 
woven for the Whitmore-Jones family, also 
for Bess of Hardwick. 


B. 





DWARD OF WESTMINSTER,—In the 

abstracts of Close and Patent Rolls of 
Henry I1J, published in the Calendars of 
State Papers, there are numerous references 
to one kidward of Westminster, an official 
of that time. He was son of Odo the gold- 
smith of Westminster, and both father and 
son seem to have been engaged in variable 
duties. In 1242 Edward of Westminster js 
described as the ‘‘ King’s Clerk ;’’ in 1246 
he is appointed Keeper of the void Abbey of 
Westminster ; in 1248 he is appointed Keeper 
of the Exchequer seal; &c., &c. 


Kdward of Westminster died sometime 
between October, 1264, and March, 1265, 
On Aug. 17, 1265, there was issued a pro- 
tection, until Easter, for the executors of his 
will, ‘‘for the goods of the said deceased.” 
On the 14 March, 49 Hen. III (1265), ap- 
pears a grant to Peter de Montfort that he 
have his inn quit of livery in the houses 
late of Edward of Westminster, at West- 
minster, so that none be lodged or stay there 
by reason of livery without his licence. 

In the ‘ Antiquities of Warwickshire,’ 
under ‘ Beaudesert,’ in giving soma items of 
the proceedings and career of Peter de Mont- 
fort, Dugdale uses the following words: 

And that nothing for conveniency to him in 
these high transactions should be wanting, he 
[Peter de Montfort] had by the same author- 
ity, [the King’s great seal,| a grant of Prince 
Edward’s lodgings at Westminster (Pat. 49, 
Hen. III.) 

What I wish to call attention to, is, that 
there is no patent of the above date which 
mentions anything about Prince Edward, or 
his lodgings at Westminster (if he ever had 
any there). Did Dugdale imagine that 
Edward of Westminster was the prince? or 
what is the explanation of the above 


passage ? 


W. B. Bicktey. 


3irmingham. 


QYMBOLS FOR APOTHECARIES’ 
‘0 WEIGHT.—What is the origin of the 
abbreviated denominations in Apothecaries 
weight used for the ounce, drachm, and 
scruple? And what is the symbol for hal!’ 
[ have consulted many books on the history 
of weights and measures, etymology, etc., but 
beyond the usual reference to the possible 
Arabian or Greek origin of Apothecaries 
weight, no information as to the symbols 
used have I been able to obtain. 
Harotp W. SPEIGHT, 
Inspector of Weights and Measures. 
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RE - REFORMATION ENGLISH 
BIBLES. — Cardinal Gasquet, in his 
very interesting book, ‘The Eve of the 
Reformation,’ seems to imply that there were 
plenty of English translations of the Bible 
in the hands of the laity before Wycliffe’s 
days. fle quotes Sir Thomas More as say- 
ing: 

I myself have seen and can show you Bibles, 
fair and old, written in Inglish, which have 
een known and seen by the bishop of the 
diocese, and left in the hands of laymen and 
women, whom he knew to be good and Catho- 
lic people who used the books with devotion 
and soberness (p. 211). 

What became of these Knglish Bibles, and 
how is it that there are none in existence 
to-day? There are Latin Bibles in abund- 
ance, in public and private Libraries, but 
where can any early English Bibles be seen ? 
If More’s statement be correct, it is most 
extraordinary that every copy should have 
heen destroyed or lost. 

W. G. D. Fercuer, r.s.a. 


‘OLOMON EAGLE.—Is he a person in 

history, or in fiction? I fancy there was 
a picture in the Royal Academy some forty 
years ago representing him preaching, stark 
naked, in a London street, during the Great 
Plague or the Fire. The name was used 
recently by a writer in one of the weekly 
reviews. I do not know why, 

CnartEes A, Cook. 


)atwYNn FAMILY.—George Dillwyn, 

son of William Dillwyn of Higham 
Lodge, Walthamstow, Essex, and brother of 
Lewis Weston Dillwyn, was born at Ipswich, 
1787. He married Sarah Gowing, dau. of 
John Sead Gowing, of Lowestoft, Suffolk. 
They were residents at Bath, living at Flore- 
field House and Raby Place. Mr. Dillwyn 
died in. 1843, and Mrs. Dillwyn (a well- 
known philanthropist) in 1879. They are 
buried in the Dillwyn family vault, Bath. 
Can any reader tell me where this is to be 
found? There are tablets on the Church 
wall to their memory, I believe. 

AMERICAN. 


oun WESLEY, PUBLISHER.—I notice 

_4 volume printed about 1870, entitled 
‘Life Thoughts’: Extracts from Sermons 
and Writings by the Rev. W. Morley Pun- 
shon, M.A., bearing a London _printer’s 
imprint: ‘‘ John Wesley, 49, Paternoster 
Row.” Dr. Punshon being a prominent Wes- 





leyan, it tempts enquiry whether the printer 
was a descendant of the Founder of Metho- 
dism. Can any reader inform me. 
ANEURIN WILLIAMS. 
S: ". FRONTO’S CAMELS. — Has anyone 
ever seen or heard of a coloured bronze 
statue of about 4 x 6 x 3 inches of three camels 
with packs and boxes on their backs — no 
man leading them—-having on the side of the 
base the inscription, in English, ‘‘ Saint 
'ronto’s Camels ?”’ 
H. M. §S. 
LOkD ROBERTS: HOUSE IN WHICH 
HE DIED (see 12 S. v. 125, 214).—With 
veference to my two queries re rue Carnot, 
Saint-Omer, the Rey. R. Park replied at 
the second reference that the number of the 
house is 52. In 7'he Times of Oct. 24, 1922, 
there is a short account of the unveiling, by 
Lady Roberts, of the plaque ‘‘ which had 
been placed on the house in which her father 
died on November 14, 1924.’’ The name of 
the street and the number of the house are 
not given, In Zhe Times of April 1 this 
year, the writer of the article ‘ Places of 
Pilgrimage,’ under the sub-heading, ‘ Where 
Lord Roberts Died,’ says, ‘‘ First of all, 
lecause in Saint-Omer Lord Roberts died. . 
. You may see the house, a big handsome 
house, No, 50 in the Rue Carnot.’’ It would 
be interesting to know for certain which is 
the correct number. In the past there has 
often been some doubt as to the house in 
which a noted person died. In a case like 
the above there should be no difficulty, once 
for all, in fixing it exactly for the benefit of 
future historians and others. 
HERBERT SOUTHAM. 
;CONOMICS OF THE DAIRY, XVI 
4 CENT. — In Harrison’s ‘ Description of 
iingland’ (1577) it is stated that ‘‘ milk, 
butter and cheese tho’ very dear are eaten 
only by the poor.’’ What is the explanation 
of this paradoxical statement ? 
R. Hepcrer WALtace. 
‘ MHE GREY COW OF MONTGOMERY.,’: 1 
shall be glad to have references to this 
romance. 
R. Hepcer WaALLace. 
a OF QUOTATION WANTED: In a 
recent address by Professor Hadley, of 
Yale University, the following lines are quoted 
without any indication of source. I will be 
pleased to learn from what they are taken :— 
To me the straiter prison, 
To me the heavier chain. 
To me, Diego Valdez, 
High Admiral of Spain. 
Henry LeErrMann. 








Replies. , 


CONSECRATION CROSSES AND MASON > 
MARKS. 


(cxlvili. 224). 


Your correspondent should see the exhaus- | 

tive illustrated article by the late Rev, E. 
S. Dewick, in the T'ransactions of St. Paul’s | 
Kcclesiologica! Society, vol. vii, part v., pp. | 
177-193, and also his paper in The Arche- | 
ological Journal, vol. lxv. pp. 1-34. The fol- | 
lowing facts gathered from Mr. Dewick’s | 
papers may be of interest . | 

Acording to the Roman use twelve red | 
crosses were ordered to be painted at equal | 
distances, three on each of the four walls | 
internally, with as many branches of iron | 
for candles. The English use prescribed | 
twelve inside and twelve outside, all with | 
bianches (Lansdowne MS., 451 fo., 115 v. 
and 136 v.). The Bishop when consecrating | 
proceeded around the church and anointed 
each cross, first those within, and then those 
without. The early English  Pontificals 
appear to differ on the points of external 
and internal walls, and the marking prior 
to the anointing. Some define the number 
(twelve) and the colour (red) and some a 
circle around the cross, whilst one later Pon- 
tifical relegates the consecration of the exter- 
nal walls to a deacon. 

The Roman use provided that the height 
from ground must be 7ft., and a ladder 
must be furnished. . (For illustration see | 
MS. Gospel Book of Philip de Lisle Adam, 
1521-34, Brit. Mus., and Pontificale Rom- 
anum, Ventiis, 1520). At times of re- 
decoration or re-building the crosses were 
not necesarily renewed, but a considerable 
number may still be found, some upon win- 
dow jambs and sills and even on piers. 

In Henry VII’s Chapel at Westminster 
nine remain painted red in circles, three on 
the south wall, south aisle, three on north 
wall, north aisle, three on ashlar at west 
end, 20ft. above ground, but none at the 
east end. The former six are accompanied 
by holes for candle irons. Those outside 
have all disappeared. 

At Ottery St. Mary thirteen exist out- 
side, and at Cannington seventeen, with in- 
dications of a greater number. Instances of 
latten (brass) crosses, and of patches of plas- 
ter for painting, are still extant. Crosses 
on jambs of doorways must not be confused | 
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with these, their purpose probably being for 
protection against evil powers. 

Mason’s marks come under quite a differ. 
ent category. The object of these marks was 
to identify the work of individual masons 


| either for the purpose of remuneration or as 
/@ guarantee of quality, just as a painter 
| signed his picture. The marks were usually 


cut when the stones were on the banker 
(hence ‘‘ banker marks ’’) and therefore posi- 
tion in the building was of no consideration 
as it was for consecration marks. The 
period of use extends from early Egyptian 
and Greek times down to the present day, 
and in all countries. They are found upon 
work (Jedbergh and Furness 
Abbeys), when the adze was the chief tool, 
and in later Gothic work (Ely and Yar- 
mouth) after the advent of the tooth or 
claw chisel. No particular characteristic 
shape marks one period more than another. 
Many bear similarity to merchants’ and prin- 
marks, An illustrated article on the 
subject by the writer appeared in The 
Builder for July 10, 1914, pp. 36-38. 
Warren E. Gawrnorr. 
%, High Road, East Finchley. 


3ond’s ‘ Dedications of English Churches,’ 


| quoting from the ‘ Reliques of Rome’ by 
| Becon (1512-67), gives the number of conse- 
| cration crosses as twelve appointed upon the 


church walls. Pugin’s ‘ Glossary of Kccle- 
siastical Ornament’ gives the same number, 
and states that they are sometimes found 
outside the church.  Lee’s ‘Glossary of 
Liturgical and Ecclesiastical . Terms’ says 
that 

according to the Western Pontificals, twelve 
crosses should either be sculptured or painte! 
in different parts of a new church. Gener- 
ally they are fourd inside; but sometimes (as 
at Uffington Church, in Berkshire) outside 
the sacred edifice ... ordinarily, consecra- 
tion crosses are painted either on the walls 
or pillars. 

The following references should also be con- 
sulted :—Rev. E. S. Dewick ‘On Consecra- 
tion Crosses’ in Archwological Journal, lxv. 
1-34; E. C. Harington, ‘The object, impor- 
tance, and antiquity of the rite of the Con- 
secration of Churhes,’ 1844. Also the forms 
of consecration as given in the Sarum and 
other Missals. 

Masons’ marks were not placed in any spe- 
cial position, and in the ancient buildings 
of England and France these marks are to be 
found in great abundance. Numerous ex- 
amples are given in:—Proceedings of the 
Antiq. Soc. of Scotland, vol. iv; Cumberland 
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and Westmorland Antiquarian Society, 
Transactions, Vv. 132, vi, 556, viii, 498, x. 
298, and xvi. 136; Mackey’s ‘ Nincyclopedia 
of Mreemasonry.’ Mr. George Godwin’s 
articles on Masons’ Marks should also be 
consulted, as follows:—Arch@ologia, — yol. 
xxx, p. 113; Archwological Journal, vol. i. 
382; I'he Builder, vol. xxvii, pp, 237, 245. 
ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


Uox, in ‘The English Parish Churh,’ says 


the order in the Pontificals was that conse- 


wration crosses, marked by the bishop with 


chrism, were to be placed at such a height | 
and in such a position (twelve outside and | 


twelve inside) that the holy unction would 
not be easily rubbed off. Such exterior 
crosses very rarely remain, save in certain 
large churches where they were elaborately 
sculptured, as at Salisbury Cathedral. At 
Edington, Wilts, consecrated in 1561, eight 
of the exterior crosses remain; at Uffington, 
Berks, consecrated in the previous century, 
there is an almost perfect set extant. They 
are also to be seen at Ottery St. Mary, 
Devon, and at Liskeard, Cornwall, whilst in 
Sussex, external consecration crosses formed 
by black flints may be noted at Boxgrove, 
Broadwater, Seaham and Westham. But on 
the jambs of the entrance or of the inner 
doorway on south side, small incised crosses 
are found, more or less roughly cut. Cox 
suggests these may have been devoutly 
marked with the general idea of the power 
of the cross to ward off evil influences, and 
afterwards carelessly imitated. 
W. G. Wiiits Watson. 

Pinhoe. 

In pre-Reformation times the consecration 
of a church was a most imposing ceremony 
and occupied several hours for its proper per- 
formance. The consecration crosses were 
twelve in number, and were always placed on 
inside walls, not on pillars or columns. 
They were distributed thus:—One on each 
side of the main entrance, one each side of 
the sanctuary, and four upon each side wall. 
Their height from the ground was 7ft. 6in. 
They were sometimes painted on the walls. 
Sometimes they were formed of metal let into 
the walls, and sometimes they were cut into 
the stone of which the walls were built. In 
cases where the building material used was 
not stone then the crosses were cut in stones 
which were inserted into the walls. 

Above or below each cross a metal or wood 
sconce was fixed. In these sconces candles 
Were inserted and were kept burning during 
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| height of 4ft. 6in, from the ground, 


| called 


| Gothic in the fourteenth 


the consecration ceremony. In the course of | 
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the ceremony the crosses were anointed by the 
Bishop, who dipped his thumb in holy oil 
for the purpose, 

It frequently happened that crosses were 
placed on the door-jambs, one on each, at a 
and 
unprovided with sconces. These additional 
crosses, which have by some people been 
‘* Institution ’’ crosses, were also in 
some cases anointed by the Bishop. 

The position of the mason’s mark has 
varied bom time to time. At the beginning 
of the sixteenth century the usual place was 
on the back of the stone. Prior to this the 
custom had been to scratch it upon the face 
of the stone. 

Later than the sixteenth century some 
masons placed their mark either upon the 
ends or upon the upper surfaces of the 
stone, 

An interesting and splendidly illustrated 
article ‘Saxon Sun-Dials, Mason’s Marks, 
and Consecration Crosses,’ by Leo. L. W. 
Gaye and Arthur Galpin will be found in 
the Aprii, 1912, number of Knowledge. 

H. Askew. 

In answer to the question as to whether 
mason marks are confined to a particular 
period of Gothic architecture, the following 
quotation indicates a vastly wider horizon: 

There is quite a marked difference in style 
in Masons’ marks for each epoch. The earlier 
marks are of a much simpler character, deeply 


}eut but Svan seed executed; such as those found 
jin the Cycle 


ypean wall, on Roman _ squared 
stones of the third to fifth centuries, and 
later on, those in the Cathedral at Gerona, 
where numerals were employed, and again at 
Tarragona, especially those of San Pablo. But 
with the introduction of pure Gothic in the 
twelfth century there — Masons’ marks 
of singular beauty, i y cut and artistically 
executed. Then, with the decline of pure 
and fifteenth cen- 
turies the marks also deteriorate; they are not 
deeply cut, do not keep to exact forms, and 
later on become little more than scratches, 
and are poorly executed. (Sydney T. Klein: 
*Vestiges of the Craft in Spain,’ in Ars 
Quatuor Coronatorum, xxxii. Pt. i. p. 66, an 
interesting paper with many illustrations of 
mason marks). 
C, NEtson STEWART. 
Aberdeen. 
ORGAN: TUCKER: HAT WORN IN 
KING’S PRESENCE (cxlviii. 189 and’ 
references there given).—Perhaps the fullest 
paper on this subject is one bearing the 
title ‘Wearing the Bonnet in the Royal 
Presence,’ printed in the Shropshire 
Archeological Society’s Transactions for 
1902, pp. 151-156 and 292. All the grants 
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save one seem to show that the licence to 
wear the bonnet was a personal privilege 
and not hereditary; that it was limited to 


the life of the monarch who granted it; that | 
is was because of some disease in the head, | 


apparently incurable in the sixteenth cen- 
tury. The ‘‘ bonnet’? was not a hat, but 
a sort of closely fitting scull cap. The one 
exception is a grant to John Pallyngton, 5 
April, 1529, which will be found in the 
Patent Rolls, 20 Henry VIII, pars 2, m. 24. 
In this grant there is no mention of any 
disease in the head, and Pallyngton was per- 
mitted to wear his ‘‘ pilium ”’ in the presence 
of Henry VIII and his successors. 

King Edward was interested in this paper, 
which le perused on board his yacht in the 
Solent after his illness. 

W. G. D. Frercuer, f.s.a. 


BY RIAL ON NORTH SIDE OF CHURCH 

(cxlviii. 224, 264).—This question was 
keenly debated in the first Series of ‘ N. and 
().’ My opinion is that owing to the 
principal doors of the church being on the 
south side graves on the opposite side would 
go unnoticed, In days gone by it was 
customary to say a prayer for the repose of 
the soul when passing a grave. In the well- 
known Irish ballad, ‘ The Croppy Boy,’ it is 
part of the youth’s confession to the ‘‘priest”’ 
that he had hurried past his mother’s grave, 
and neglected to pray for her rest. As the 


north side was deserted, or rather, not in | 


demand, it would be utilised for people with 
stained reputations. 

The unreasonableness of the prejudice was 
frequently emphasised hy people who in their 
wills asked to be buried on the north side. 
I have in mind, Glanvil at Wootton, Dork- 
ing. He died at the beginning of the 
eighteenth century, and he ‘‘ordered”’ a 
grave six yards deep on the north side of the 
church. There, on Feb. 2, a number of boys 
place their hands on the cold marble and 
repeat the Commandments, the Lord’s Prayer 
and the Apostles’ Creed. For this task they 
receive a substantial money gift. It is 
known locally as ‘‘ Forty Shilling Day.” 

The Rev. E. J. Vaux, in ‘Church Folk- 
lore,’ 1894, p. 153, mentions the prejudice 
against the north side in Devon, and adds: 

In some of our ancient Churches’ over 
against the font and in the northern wall 
there is a devil’s door. It was thrown open 
at every baptism for the escape of the fiend 
and at all other’ seasons carefully closed. 
Hence came the old dislike to sepulture at the 
north. 

White, in his ‘ History of Selborne,’ said 
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| there were so many demands for the south 
| side that no person could be interred “ with- 
| out disturbing or displacing the bones of his 
ancestors.’’ 

In Epworth churchyard there is a couplet 
on a tombstone: 

That I might longer undisturbed abide 

I choosd to be laid on the northern side, 

H. Prosser CHanter, 

The poem ‘ Hughley Steeple,’ in ‘A Shrop- 
shire Lad,’ takes the form of a soliloquy 
upon the inhabitants of a village churchyard. 
On the south side the sunny mounds lie 
thick; to the north they are few in number, 

North, for a soon-told number, 
Chill graves the sexton delves, 

And steeple-shadowed slumber 
The slayers of themselves. 

Upon what the tradition rests, or how it 
fits in with the alternative procedure of the 
burial of suicides at a cross-roads I do not 
know; but he would be a bold man who 
questioned Professor Housman’s authority in 
matters of death by violence. 

O .F. Morsueap. 


GIR DAVID(?) KERR, OF CESSFORD 

(cxlviii. 118, 249).—An error is obviously 
committed either by Scott or by his printer. 
\ccording to W. R. Carre’s ‘Border 
Memories’ (p. 102), Andrew Ker, of Faldon- 
side’s, uncle was Sir Andrew Ker of Cess- 
ford (killed in 1526). Scott may have erred 
with the latter’s Christian name, as he is 
known to have done with other names. Yet 
there is the possibility that he wrote 
‘*Dand”’ (Scottish for Andrew), and that 
the printer mistook the writing for ‘‘ David.” 
\n appeal to his manuscript might settle 


this point, 
G. Watson. 
Oxford. 
( OWPER’S NIGHTINGALE  (cxlviii. 


245). — Cowper’s poem, ‘To the Night- 
ingale which the Author heard sing on New 
Year’s Day, 1792,’ was printed by Hayley 
in his ‘ Life and Letters of William Cowper,’ 
1803-6. I cannot give the reference to the 
original edition, but in the 1824 edition 1t 
occurs at p. 45 of vol. iii. 

Writing to John Johnson on March U, 
1792, Cowper says: 

My dear Johnny, You talk of primroses that 
you pulled on Candlemas Day, but what think 
you of me, who heard a nightingale on New 
Year’s day? Perhaps I am the only man in 


' England who can boast of such good fortune; 


good indeed, for if it was at all an omen it 
could not be an unfavourable one. The vi 
however, is now making himself amends, an 
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re peevish for having been en- 
Be on at oo undue a season.” Nothing 
less than a large slice out of the spring will 
satisfy him. 

In a ‘ Note to the Editor,’ Hayley says: 
“] annex to this letter the stanzas which 
Cowper composed on the wonderful incident 
here mentioned.”’ a0 

It would seem that Hayley was printing 
the stanzas for the first time. That is the 
view taken by Mr. H. §. Milford, the editor 
of the Oxford Cowper (1907). The poem 
was probably never included in the collected 
works down to 1808 or later. (It would 
appear perhaps in John Johnson’s edition, 
1815). But it has not been ‘‘ dropped.” 
It will be found at p. 414 of Mr, Milford’s 
Oxford edition. 

L. R. M. Srracwan. 

Birmingham University. 


‘NUFF-BOXES (exlviii. 153, 214).—The | 


Pictorial Times of May 31, 1845, con- 
tains a well-executed engraving of Prince 
Charles’s snuff-box, with the following his- 
tory: —‘* We have also given the fascimile of 
a snuff-box which is stated to have been pre- 


sented by Prince Charles, at his last em- | 


barkation, to a Highland follower named 
Bridgman, who had rendered Charles con- 
siderable assistance in his wanderings and 
escape. When parting, the Prince took the 
box from his pocket, and placing it in Bridg- 
man’s hand, said: ‘I have nothing else to 
give you, but if ever I should be on the 
throne of England, offer me a pinch of snuff 
ont of this box.’ Myr, Bridgman left it to 
his niece, and from the niece it descended 
to the father of the present possessor. It is 
acommon circular box, painted with the 
Stuart plaid upon the bottom, and has a 


false or double lid, the lower ingide having | 


asmall landsape, the upper side containing 
an accurate likeness of Prince Charles 
painted on a thick glass. 
Freperick L. 
22, Trentham Street, Pendleton, 
Manchester. 


LD MARBEUF (ENGLISH) CHAPEL, 
PARIS (exlviii. 225).—The name Mar- 
beuf, as it should correctly be spelt, is 
derived from General Marbeuf (1712-1786), 
who was Governor of Corsica soon after its 
cession to France, and who put down Paoli’s 
mising and patronised the Buonaparte 
family. Napoleon I gave his widow a pen- 
sion. A considerable area between the rue 
de Chaillot and the rue Marbeuf was occu- 
pied as early as 1730 by gardens, which in 


TAVARE. 
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1787 were owned by the Comtesse de Mar- 
beuf, who was condemned by the Revolu- 
tionary tribunals for having sown lucerne 
there instead of potatoes, In 1798 the rue Mar- 
beuf was opened under the name of the ruelle 
| du Marais, which was changed later to rue 
| des Goudres. By décret of 19 Oct., 1829, 
| the street was re-named rue Marbeuf. It 
| took off from the Champs Elysées at Num- 
| bers 57-39. A little higher up, at No. 55, 
| was the allée Marbeuf, which dates from 
| 1812, and which ran into the rue Marbeuf. 
|See ‘Les Champs Elysées,’ par Paul 
| d’Ariste and M, Arrivetz, Paris, 1913. 

| Until 1825 the British community in Paris 
| met for public worship in a salon at the 

Kmbassy. In that year the Rev. Lewis 

Way, obtaining the sanction of the French 
| Government, bought a property in the rue 
| Marbeuf and built thereon the first Church 
of England Chapel in Paris. This becom- 
ing unsuitable, a fresh site was obtained in 
1844, in the avenue Marbeuf, and a fresh 
chapel was built there and was in use until 
about 1884, when a scheme of street im- 
provement involved its acquisition, on com- 
pensation, by the French Government. Soon 
afterwards, with the liberal help of Sir 
Richard Wallace, the present St. George’s 
Chapel was begun in 1887, finished in 1888, 
and consecrated in 1889. See ‘ The Story of 
the Parish Churches,’ by Jetta S. Wolff, 
London, Cecil Palmer and Hayward, dated 
1918. 

The same authority states that the  so- 
called Embassy Church in the rue d’Agues- 
seau was built about the middle of the nine- 
teenth century by Bishop Luscombe. When 
my great-grandfather visited Paris, in June, 
1828, he entered in his diary for Sunday, the 
29th: ‘* At 11 went to the English Ambas- 
sador’s Chapel, where I introduced myselt 
to Bishop Luscombe, at whose house I drank 
tea.’”’ The Bishop was, therefore, in Paris 
at least as early as 1828. 

A. G. Carprw. 


Paris. 


In The Sunday Times of Feb. 24, 1924, a 
letter appeared from Mr. Francis Harrison- 
Smith, C.B., the part of which relevant to 
the query runs as follows :— 

The Sunday Times of November 3, 1822, 
contained the announcement that, “ Mr. Lewis 
Way crossed over to Calais last week; he is 
about to establish an English Church at 
Paris.” The following is extracted from the 


| * History of the Way Family,’ compiled by 


| Herbert W. L. ‘Way, and printed in 1914 by 
Messrs. Harrison and Sons, Pall Mall:— 
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Lewis Way, of Stanstead Park, Hants, was 
a barrister 
—" to his kinsman, the Earl of Shef- 
field. 
cause of oppressed Jews and to their conver- 
sion to Christianity. Many converts became 


inmates of his house, and it was of him that | 


Macaulay wrote :— 

Each, says the proverb, has his taste. 

true. 
Marsh loves a controversy, Coats a play, 
Bennet a felon, Lewis Way a Jew, 
The Jew the silver spoons of Lewis Way. 

In 1824 Lewis Way bought the Hétel Mar- 
boeuf in the Rue de Challiot, Champs Elysées, 
Paris, and established a Church of England 
service in a large gallery as a chapel for the 
British Embssy and English residents in Paris. 
In 1844, after his death, his son, Albert Way, 
sold that property and built a chapel on a 
new site in the Avenue Marbeuf. Thirty 
years later this was expropriated by the Ville 
de Paris, who paid to Mrs. Albert Way 
£12,000 compensation, which sum was given 
towards the building of the penn’ church, 
dedicated to St. George, in the Rue Auguste 
Vacquerie, which was largely contributed to 
by Sir Richard Wallace. Lewis Way died in 
1840. A portrait of him in pastel by Lewis 
Varlet hangs in Merton College, Oxford. 

The Marbouf Chapel is alluded to in 
George du Maurier’s ‘Trilby.’ There are 
accounts of Lewis and Albert Way in the 


‘DO. N, B.’ 
es | ABITANS IN SICCO” (exlviii. 207). 
—Under the heading ‘Spiritus non 
potest habitare in sicco,’ at 12 S. i. 490, I 
connected Coleridge’s 
tion of Swift with a passage in the ‘ Liber 
quaestionum veteris et novi Testamenti ' gen- 
erally attributed to the deacon Hilarius (the 
thirty-first of the name in Smith and Wace’s 
‘Dictionary of Christian Biography ’). 

** Anima certe, quia spiritus est, in sicco 
habitare non potest; ideo in sanguine 
fertur.”’ 

The treatise is printed in the appendix to 
vol. iii of the Benedictine edition of St. 
Augustine, and the particular passage is in 
column 50a. This philosophical or physio- 
logical doctrine of the soul’s residence could 
be illustrated at great length. See the quo- 
tations at 12 S. i. 490 from Rabelais, ‘ Le 
Nef des Fols,’ the ‘ Corpus Juris Canonici,’ 
‘Deuteronomy,’ Empedocles, and ‘ Tristram 
Shandy,’ as well as the reference to Cicero’s 
‘Tusculan Disputations.’” While tracing 
back to Hilarius Diaconus the expression 


"Tis 


Joun B. WaArtNewRrIcHr. 


employed by Coleridge, I suggested that he | 
might at the same time have recollected the | 


unclean spirit walking through dry places. 
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who was ordained and became 


His life was largely devoted to the | 


well-known descrip- | 
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| At 12S. ii, 211, Ue. Box, the original 
querist, writing from the Foreign 
Copenhagen, stated that he had by a differ. 
ent road arrived at the same conclusion ag 
—— Coleridge’s source for the Latin 
words. 


| Epwarkp BeEnsty. 
| Much Hadham, Herts. 


| WAVERLEY POETRY (eslviii. 7), -- ] 

have a copy of the book mentioned. It 
has, on _the title page, a vignette ‘ painted 
by the Rev. J. Thomson,” “‘ engraved by J, 
Stewart.”” The book, being published in 
1822, contains only the poetry found in the 
earlier novels, ending with ‘The Pirate’ 
(published December, 1821). It would be 
interesting to know if there was another 
volume dealing with the poetry in the later 
| novels. 


3ERNIERE SMITH. 


\WATFELON (cxlviii. 119, 158, 194, 227, 
41 268).—With reference to the statement 
quoted on p. 227 that someone had seen the 
/ arms of a family of Mathefelon in an old 
French heraldic book, it may be noted that, in 
or before 1191, Agnes, youngest daughter of 
Maurice II de Craon, married Thibaut II de 
Mathefelon (Bertrand de Broussillon, ‘La 
Maison de Craon,’ i. 86). Craon was a great 
baronial house, but I confess that I know 
nothing of Mathefelon. However, from the 
writer’s remarks on their seals and armorial 
| bearings, as well as from this marriage, I 


J. DE 





| should gather that the family was of some 
importance. But I do not know the name 
in connection with England. 
G. H. Wuarre. 
23, Weighton Road, Anerley. 


YUSANCIA § (exlviii. 245). — Wm. de 
Cusaunce, Kt., held } of a fee (of Wyke) 

in Down-Ampney (Co. Glos.) which Petronel 

| de Valers had held there. His mother’s 
| tomb is in the church. His son Peter (aged 
| 15) was his heir. Hugh le Dispenser, before 
| his forfeiture (1326), had held it of 
| Margaret de Valers, Lady of the Manor of 
| Down-Ampney. William died on the feast 
of St. Nicholas (Dec. 6, 1345). I regret 
that I cannot at present find a note to the 
effect that he had lent money to Sir Nicholas 
de Valers, whose effigy is in Down-Ampney 
Church. Properly speaking, what was 
called the manor of Wyke in Down-Ampney 
was only a messuage and a plough-land there 
a parcel of that manor. William de C. 
/ (2) held a part of a fee at Temple Sutton 
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(Bssex) of the Earl of Kent, 1396/7. The 
family probably belonged to Franche-Comté. 
St, Crark BapDELEY. 
William de Cusance was Keeper of the 
King’s Wardrobe, temp. Edward 111. Peter 
de Cusance, his relative, was squire to Sir 
Walter Bentley, Viceroy of Brittany. Both 
may have been descendants of Henri de 
Gusance, @ Maréchal of France in 1255. 


R. B. 
Upton. 
(coTS COLLEGE, PARIS: ITS | 
) REGISTERS (cxlviii. 243).—Books for- 


merly belonging to the College Library, with 
a label or stamp, are not known to book- 
hunters and collectors in France, and ex- 


amples are occasionally advertised in the | 


catalogues of Parisian second-hand book- 
sellers. The MS., papers, registers, 
ét,, however, probably shared the same 
fae as those of other religious estab- 
lishments in Paris, during the first stormy 
period of the French Revolution. 


more than 60 years and passed away about 
years ago, frequently told me that he 
had made personal inquiries on the subject 
to all the Parisian antiquarian dealers and 
had communicated by letter with all the 
known French provincial booksellers, but not 
one of them could assist him to trace even 


ascrap of MS. of the old Scots College, | 


Paria, 
ANDREW DE TERNANT. 


RYDEN OF CO. CORNWALL (exlviii. 


465).—A. J. Jewers, in his ‘ Heraldic | 
Church Notes from Cornwall,’ gives several | 


Dryden entries at St. German’s, among them 
the baptism of Katherine, daughter of 


Thomas Dryden, July 7, 1610. Apparently | 


aother of his daughters was Dorothy Dryden 


(probably baptized at Rame) who married | 


the Rev. Solomon (misprinted Bolamo) Kers- 
ull or Carswill, June 29, 1635. Solomon 
aid Dorothy had three daughters: Dorothea, 
dan infant, 1637; 
1670; and Mary, bapt. June 8, 1638, who 
mar, Oct, 8, 1658, the Rev. Robert Hancock, 
Rector of St. Martin’s-by-Looe from 1654 
to June, 1693. 

The Rev. Solomon Carswill was ejected 


from St. German’s (see Palmer’s ‘ Calamy’s | 
The | 


Nonconformists’ Memorial’ i. 350). 
mother of Sir John Eliot, the Parliamentar- 
lan, was Bridget, daughter of Nicholas 
Carswell of Hatch. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


An old | 
Scotch Catholic, the late Irvine Mitchell | 
Gordon, who was domiciled in France for | 


Alice, d. unmarried, | 
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| A William Dryden was buried Feb. 23, 
' 1065/6, and there is extant a deed in which 
| Thomas Dryden the elder gives Treskelly in 
St. German’s to his grandson, Thomas 
Dryden the younger, son of William Dryden. 
| Apparently, the wife of Thomas Dryden the 
elder was Mrs. Mary Dryden, bur. Mar. 4, 
| 1641/2, but who Mrs. Martha and Mrs. Ann 
Dryden, bur. respectively in April and Sep- 
' tember of 1669 were, it is, for the present, 
| impossible to say. Such is also the case 
| with Klizabeth Dryden who married Robert 
Pickford Sept. 17, 1607. The above dates 
were all taken from the Parish Register of 
| St. German’s by Mr. Jewers. 
Dryden entries in other Cornish parishes 
| are that of John Dryden’s marriage to Sybil 
; Mullis, Jan. 3, 1682/3, at Michaelstow, and 
, those of George, Humphry, John and Rich- 
; ard in 1751, 1751, 1796 and 1804, all at 
; Helland, 
| St. German’s Parish Registers begin in 
| 1590, whereas those for Rame, where Thomas 
Dryden lived in 1608, unfortunately do not 
begin until 1653. Nor will the Bishop’s 
transcripts at Exeter help us, for the ear- 
liest there are 1619, 1623, 1630 and 1637. 
A. Thomas Dryden, of Truro, compiled and 
| published ‘‘ Tables for calculuating the value 
of a ton of copper ore,’’ etc., post 8vo. It 
was printed by Michell & Co., Truro, 1813 
Kelly’s Directory for 1889 gives John Dray- 
den, smith, Helland, 
J. Wamprey Rowe, F.S.A. 


| FOLK-LORE BLACK CATS (cexlviii. 224). 
—There are some references to this sub- 
' ject in ‘ English Folk-Lore,’ by T. F. Dyer. 
It says (p. 108) that sailor’s wives in Scar- 
borough were in the habit of keeping a black 
| cat to ensure the safety of their husbands at 
| sea, and this consequently gave black cats 
such a value that they were frequently stolen. 
| Superstition in Cornwall and elsewhere and 
proverbs respecting black cats are men- 
| tioned. The saying that “black cats are 
lucky ” is pretty general in this country. 
G. H. W. 


LDERSBROOK HOUSE, CO. ESSEX 
(cxlviii. 224).—According to ‘ Greater 
London,’ vol. ii. 

Mr. Lethieullier lived for some years at 
| Aldersbrook, a manor house in this parish. 
| He is said to have much improved the 
grounds. in which he built a small “ her- 
mitage,” as a shrine for many of the anti- 
| quities that he had collected in his travels. 
i This structure, however, was pulled down, 
| together with the manor house. by Sir James 
' Sydney. Long, who purchased the property a 
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few years after the death of Mr. Lethieul- 
lier, and built a farm-house on the site ot 
the old mansion.—(p. 502). 

The Archacologia for 1770, vol i., contains 


a description by Smart Lethieullier of the | 
discovery of Roman remains in Wanstead | 


Park. He also alluded to the Roman road 


‘“ which I had the pleasure of showing you | 


where it crosses the forest, passes through 
my estate, and pushes for the passage through 
the river Roden.’’ Aldersbrook was subse- 
quently 

acquired by the Commissioners of Sewers for 
a cemetery, a small part of the land being 
retained as a grazing ground for a few cattle. 


By this fortunate circumstance the corpora- | 
tion of London, as represented by the Com- | 


misioners of Sewers, became coinmoners of 
the forest, with pasture rights not only over 
the manor of Aldersbrook, but over the whole 
of the forest manors, according to 
immemorial privilege.—(Percival’s ‘ London 
Forest,’ p. 243). 


They were thus able to take up the cause 


of the public in the legal fight for Epping 
Forest. | Aldersbrook 
London Cemetery. 
G. H.W. 
BUTTER CROSS (exlviii. 47, 86, 106, 121). 
—Ludlow still has its Butter Cross, and 
I fancy it is still used as a market-place 
for butter and other things. 
Harry K. Hupson. 


] ICHARD DIGHTON (exlviii. 
G. N.C. 
Robert Dighton (1752 ?-1814), portrait-pain- 
ter, caricaturist, and etcher; who etched a 
‘ Book of Heads’ caricaturing the celebrities 
of the day in 1795. In 1806 he was dis- 
covered to have abstracted etchings and prints 
from the British Museum. There is an 
account of Robert Dighton in the ‘ D. N. B.’ 
Joun B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


SIXTEENTH CENTURY PRAYER 
(12 S. ix. 431). — On 16 Nov., 1924, 


Norroy, King of Arms, wrote to The Sunday | 


Times : 

Some wag, or other ingenious person, has 
taken the peroration of one of Cardinal New- 
man’s sermons—preached as an Anglican at 
Oxford—altered it slightly, garnished it with 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


is now the City of | 


224).— | 
would seem to be referring to | 
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| of the Day.’ This justly may perh; 

| garded as one of the most ota li 
ever delivered, seeing that it led directly to 
| the publication of the ‘ Apologia pro vita sua,’ 
| In the pamphlet, ‘ What, ‘Then, Does Dr. Naw- 
man Mean?’ to which the ‘ Apologia’ was the 
sequel, the author, Canon Kingsley, refers to 
the passage in question ... in the following 
terms :—* The sermon then closes with a few 
lines of great beauty, in that style which has 
won deservedly for Dr. Newman the honour 
| of being [?considered] the most perfect orator 
| of this generation.” 

On 14 Dec. the Rev. R. W. Carew Hunt 
wrote to the same paper that the words in 
question were published as a prayer in 1867, 
though with no ‘ mock-medixval spelling,” 
in vol. i., p. 161, in a book of prayers for 
Sisters of Mercy compiled by the late Canon 
Carter of Clewer. 

Joun B. WaArNewRricaut. 
| (ATALEA TREES IN ENGLAND (exlviii, 
205, 248).—No doubt Mr. Price is ac 
quainted with the two catalpa trees in St. 
| James’s Park: one on either side of the 
pathway, a few yards from the footbridge 
over the lake. 


J. BR. i. 
$ HEBNE ”%: PLACE-NAME | (exlviii. 


245).—Herne Hill and Herne Bay pre- 
sent forms that are Kentish in dialect, and 
hern postulates older hyrn. The O.E, words 
hyrn and hyrne signify a corner, an angle. 
A hyrn stdén is a corner-stone. The verb 
hyrnan means to project. As applied to 
land the meaning would be a portion of a 
| parish, or of an estate, jutting out into 
neighbouring land. O.E. hyrne points to 
older *hurni, and *hurn become horn. That 
is cognate with Latin cornu, a horn, which 
also means a point or extremity of a pro 
montory or headland. 
ALFRED 


Johnston’s ‘ Place Names’ says this word 
is O.E. hyrne and M.E. herne, hirn, mean- 
ing a corner, nook, hiding-place. Chaucer 

‘uses it in his ‘ Canterbury Tales.’ ‘‘ Seken 
in every halke and every herne.”’ In Redes- 
dale a house situated in a corner of land 
was known in 1398 as ‘‘ Hernehouse.” 

ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


ANSCOMBE. 


mock-mediaeval spelling, and passed it off as | 


what the reporters call “ that wonderful six- 


teenth centurv prayer,” and, as such, it is | 


recited annuallv at the Armistice function held 
in a great London temple. 
On 7 Dec. he wrote to the same paper: 
The sermon, in question, entitled ‘Wisdom 
and Innocence’... 
being No. xx of ‘ Sermons Bearing on Subjects 





. was published in 1844, | 


ELSH MSS. (exlviii., p 208, 251).—The 
collection of Welsh MSS. preserved in 
'the Public Reference Library at Cardiff 
| should be added to the list at the last re 
| ference. The earliest dates from the thir- 
teenth century and is a famous MS., known 
the ‘Book of Aneurin;’ the remainder 


'as 
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ave all MSS, of the next five centuries, many 
historical and genealogical of considerable 
importance. There is also a collection of 
3,500 deeds and documents, 150 of which date 
before 1500. iivery county in Wales is 
represented. 
ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 

(JOLONEL SIR ANTHONY STERLING 

(cxlviii. 173). — The following are the 
services of Colonel Sir Anthony Coningham 
Sterling, K.C.B., and according to The Lon- 
don Gazette, showing his first appointment 
to a commission, he is styled ‘‘ Gent.’ 
There is no trace to the effect that he served 
in the ranks. 


Ensign, 16th Foot 29 Jan. 1826 
Ensign, 24th Foot 18 Feb. 1826 
Lieut., 24th oot 14 Apr. 1829 


tl June 1832 
11 Oct. 1833 
21 Mar. 1834 

5 Dec. 1843 

9 Nov. 1846 
12 Dec. 1854 
20 June 1854 
2 Nov. 1855 
17 Oct. 1857 


Lieut., 3rd Dragoon Gds. 
Captain H.P., Unattached 
Captain, 73rd loot ake 
Captain H.P., Unattached 
Major, Army = ve 
Major H.P., Unattached 
Lieut.-Colonel, Army 
Lieut.-Colonel H.P.. 
Colonel, Army ae os Pe 
Retired by sale, 1862. 
Served in the Eastern Campaign of 1854- 
§5, first as Brigade-Major, and afterwards as 
Assistant Adjutant-General of the Highland 
Division. Present at the battles of Alma, 
Balaklava, and Inkerman, and siege of Sebas- | 
topol. Served throughout the Mutiny in 
India, from the end of 1857, as Military 
Secretary to the Commander-in-Chief in 
India; and was present in all the actions 
and operations of the army during that 
period. 4th Class Legion of Honour, 4th 
Class Medjidie, C.B. Mutiny (Medal and 
Clasp, K.C.B.) 


U nattached 


W. EK. Govier, 
Late War Office (retired). 
JEM WANTED (exlviii. 190) :—The following 
particulars respecting the poem, ‘ Beauti- 
ful Snow,’ appear in W. S. Walsh’s ‘ Handybook 
of Literary Curiosities’ (1894), p. 165. The 
poem appeared for the first time in Harper’s 
Weekly, 1858. The authorship has been the 
subject of fierce controversy, and the names of 
many claimants (some in spite of their own 
denial) have been brought forward as the. 
authors; William Cullen Bryant, who made a | 
careful examination into all the evidence, came 
to the conclusion that the true author was J. 
W. Watson, and the world has generally abided | 
by his verdict, 


. HW. J. Ayurrre. 

0, College Road, Brighton.’ 
UTHOR WANTED  (exlviii. 
worst of tyrants, ete.,” is 


246).—‘* That 
from Pope’s 


translation of Homer’s ‘ Iliad,’ Bk. ii., 1. 242. 
ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


NOTES AND! QUERIES. 


| traiture, which 


' speare know one solution he proposes. 
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The 


Studies in the First Folio 


Library. 


written for the 


Shakespeare Association in Celebration of 
the First Folio Tercentenary. With an 
Introduction by — Sir Israel  Gollanez. 
(Humphrey Milford: 18s. net). 


N this volume the tercentenary celebration of 
the publication of the First Folio has left 

us with something of real value. Every year 
adds to our knowledge of Shakespeare’s 
theatre, and to our understanding of the con- 
ditions under which his plays were produced 
and preserved. Correction and modification 
go on unceasingly; and continually, turning 
over the old ground, the worker discovers new 
plots for research. But changes in detail do 
not much affect the general aspect of the facts 
as modern scholarship has disinterred, mar- 
shalled and interpreted them, and we have 
here one of the best and most convenient ac- 
counts of the present position. Sir Israel 
Gollancz provides a few welcome indications 
of the historical background, such as the cyclic 
miracle plays performed by local guilds, 
and the Parchmenters’ choice of the sacrifice 
of Isaac as their episode, on account of the 
ram (“Is not parchment made of sheep 
skins?”). He reminds us of how great impor- 
tance for dramatic art were the well-organised 
Elizabethan companies under noble patron- 
age, and perhaps on this subject a little more 
might usefully have been included. The Intro- 
duction summarizes, with some additional 
illustration, a good deal of the matter of the 
following essays and reproduces the entries 
in the Stationers’ Company’s Registers refer- 
ring to ‘ Hamlet’ and to the First Folio. Mr. 
M. H. Spielmann’s important and _ lavishly 
illustrated monograph on Shakespeare’s Por- 
we reviewed at exlvii. 17, is 
given the first place here. Mr. Dover Wilson 
discusses the Task of Heminge and Condell. 
He makes a point of the Folio giving us an 
unedited text, and emphasizes its great signi- 
ficance considered as a collection of prompt- 
books. The passages on the true meaning of 
*‘stolne and surreptitions ” in Heminge and 
Condell’s preface, with the light thrown on 
the words by the discovery of the 1619 volume 
of Shakespeare’s plays, mark one of the most 
remarkable differences between modern and 
nineteenth century knowledge about Shake- 
speare. What about the comparative auth- 
ority of the Folio text and that of a good 
Quarto? Errors by the Folio printers, 
errors in the late edition of the Quarto from 
which they worked, and alterations made on. 
the copy at the theatre account for the super- 
iority of the Quartos; but those “ playhouse ” 
corrections present a new problem, which has 
to be worked out separately for each of the 
eight texts. Those who have read Mr. Dover 
Wilson’s essay on “ the copy ” in the ‘ Love’s 
Labour’s Lost’ of the new Cambridge or 
n 
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the problem of Heminge and Condell’s rejec- 
tion of five quartos, he suggests that the de- 
cision was taken because these were known 
not to have been printed from mss. of the 
ordinary Globe type. More than one interes- 
ting point is raised also in the comparison 
of the punctuation of the Folio ‘ Hamlet ’ with 
that of the Second Quarto text of the play. 
Sir Sidney Lee’s Survey of First Folios 
gives the result of labours which would daunt 
anyone but an enthusiast. In his search for 
First Folios he met, he tells us, with some eccen- 
tric human types, even with adventures. The 
result is the certainty that the First Folio 
has had better luck than any other printed 
piece of seventeenth century literature; about 
one hundred and eighty copies survive. Dis- 
coloration is to be observed on most of them, 
and an eighteenth century critic imputes that 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


| 


| 
| 
| 


to the book being kept, in the seventeenth : 


and eighteenth centuries, on the table in the 
hall where the household took its meals. 
Single leaves and separate plays are some- 
times offered for sale, and we are told of at 
least one example, not far from complete, 
which has been reconstructed in this piece- 
meal way. There is no copy which has re- 
mained in the family of an original purchaser 
in 1623 till the present day. Our forefathers’ 
preference for later, supposedly better, edi- 
tions may in part account for this, as it did 
for the Bodleian’s parting in 1664 with that 
First Folio, which assiduous students of 
‘Romeo and Juliet’ had blackened by fre- 
quent turning of its pages at that play. The 
first King to possess a First Folio was George 
IV who, when Prince of Wales, bought a copy 
for Carlton House. The story of the copy said 
to have belonged to the Sidneys, which was 
proved to be no such matter, shows what 
pitfalls occur in the pedigree-hunting of books. 
Only four copies of the First Folio are known 
to be on the Continent of Europe. Australia, 
New Zealand and South Africa each have a 
copy. In private hands in America are just 


over eighty copies, in England just over forty. | and corrections. 


| characteristics 
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made out; and this piece of work will be re 
ceived with gratitude, all the more for it, 
being as complicated as it is important. The 
conjectural sketch of the history of the 1619 
collected edition, is exceedingly ingenioug, 
Dr. Greg is inclined to put the size of the 
edition of the First Folio as high as 1,000 


| copies or near it, on the ground that the 


First Folio at £1 would not, under the condi- 

tions of the day, have been a commercially 

attractive proposition unless a sale of some- 
thing like that number could be hoped for, 
Professor Nicoll winds up the book with 

a discussion of the editors of Shakespeare 
from the First Folio to Malone—a discussion 
both substantial and suggestive, and focussed 
on the more generally neglected aspects of 
the subject. He is exceedingly interesting on 
the Second Folio where he traces, besides the 
“meddling printer ” the hand of three several 
men, of whom the most notable was clearly 
a classical student endowed with no little of the 
flair and the ideals of the true editor. The 
account of seventeenth and eighteenth century 
editors, while it gives some of the cream of 
their mistakes, puts the reader sympathetie- 
ally in possession of their merits, which are 
not altogether negligible even in the lesser 
men, 

The Heliand Manuscript. 
A. vii In the British 
R. Priebsch. 
net). 


HIS study is based on a close examination of 
the script of this much-debated MS. and 
presents its palaeographical features in detail, 
both in abundant illustration and in careful 
discussion. Students will appreciate the 
immense amount of spadework that bas been 
done before so much could be set out. The 
ornament, the script, and the _linguistie 
all, in Professor Priebsch’s 
opinion, point to England as the home of the 
manuscript; and this theory receives further 
support from the nature of the marginal notes 
The exemplar, there is some 


Cotton Caligula 
useum. A Study. By 
(Oxford University Press 5s. 


Mr. Crompton Rhodes is one of the most| ground for believing, contained besides the 


brilliant 


and suggestive of Shakespeare 
scholars. 


His theory of “assembled texts ” 


—that is texts whereof the original prompt- | 


book is lost, and its place taken by players’ 
parts fitted together—has proved a most illum- 


| 


*Heliand,’ also the O.S. Genesis. Beyond that 
the questions whence, to whom and when the ex- 
emplar was sent remain unanswered. From 

middle of the ninth century to the first quarter 
of the tenth would be the limits of the period. 


inating working hypothesis, and, in the paper | The Anglo-Saxon church had old links with 
before us, he is equally happy in his dealing | Mayence; there are John of Athelney, Aethel- 


with the Elizabethan stage, particularly 


where he treats of dramatic representations in | 


London inns; sets out the use of curtains—a 
matter that has been misapprehended; and 
discusses the question of spectators sitting on 
the stage and that of the division of tle play 
by pauses into five acts. 

Dr. Greg contributes a valuable and original 
account of methods of publication in the early 
seventeenth century. The exact significance 
of different imprints, even such a matter as 
the difference between “ licence” and regis- 
tration, have not hitherto been satisfactorily 





wold, Grimbald, Abbots who had relation with 
the Continent. Athelstan procured MSS. from 
abroad and received some as gifts; the great 
monastic reformers kept up intimate inter 
course with the Benedictine monasteries of 
Northern France and the Lowlands. On the 


| whole, Professor Priebsch would assign the 


MS. to the period of the Benedictine reform. 
The scribe, he conjectures, was either an Anglo 
Saxon, who had received training in some pre 
vincial scriptorium abroad, or a Continen' 
clerk who had acquired some facility in using 
A.S. script and language. 
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